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brown. "This red colour," says Dr. Prichard, "is evidently 
intended to represent the complexion of the people, and is not put 
on in "the want of a lighter paint, or flesh colour ; for when the 
limbs or bodies are represented as seen through a thin veil, the tint 
used resembles the complexion of Europeans. The same shade 
might have been generally adopted if a darker one had not been 
preferred, as more truly representing the national complexion of the 
Egyptian race." 

The Copts, who are well known to be the descendants of the 
ancient Egyptians, have yellowish-brown complexions, and features 
which bear considerable resemblance to those of mulattoes; and 
Denon says he was struck with the resemblance of the Copts to the 
old Egyptian sculptures. Mr. Ledyard, whose testimony is the 
more valuable as he had no theory to support, says: "I suspect 
the Copts to have been the origin of the negro race ; the nose and 
lips correspond with those of the negro. The hair", wherever I can 
see it among the people here, is curled, not like that of the negroes, 
but like the mulattoes." This description agrees with those of 
Volney, Larry, and Pagnet ; and the preservation of their language 
shows that the Coptic race has undergone very little change since 
the days of the Pharaohs. 



CELEBRATED SPRINGS. ' 

Springs are interesting objects, whether we regard them as entering 
into the composition of picturesque scenery, in which character they 
appeal to the eye of the artist and the lover of the beautiful in 
nature, or as associated with classical and modern poetry, of with 
the bygone events chronicled by the historians of the olden time. 
Whether gushing forth from the rock, and sparkling in the sunlight 
as their waters fall into their natural basin — or murmuring in the 
seclusion of some deep glen, half concealed by feathery ferns — or 
rising in the arid desert, to slake the thirst of the camel and his 
tawny rider, to whom the palm which' invariably grows beside it 
affords a welcome shade — a spring is one of the most beautiful 
objects in nature. No wonder, then, that the active and poetic 
imagination of the old Greeks placed the springs of their country 
under the guardianship > of the Naiads, and that their feeling of the 
beautiful led them to believe that the nymphs were grieved and 
displeased by the pollution of the sparkling waters which the go.ds 
had placed under their protection. What reader of classical litera- 
ture has not.heard of the fountain to which Ulysses was directed to 
go, to find his herdsman, when he returned to his 'native country ? 
This fountain, . 

"Where Arethusa's sable waters glide," 

is about six miles in the interior of the island, the road leading to 
it ascending all the way. - The water is continually percolating 
through the superincumbent rock at the top of a ravine, and falls 
into a small basin. The sides of the ravine are covered with ever- 
greens and odoriferous shrubs, and before the spring stands a broken 
and crumbling arch, through which may be seen the blue waters of 
the JEgean sea. The summit of the rock, above the spring, com- 
mands an extensive and beautiful view of the islands and distant 
mountains of Greece/ The goat-herds 'of- the islands' quench- their 
thirst at this spring, which flows as brightly now as in the days of 
Homer, three thousand years ago. - 

Dodwell, who visited this spot, describes its waters as clear and 
good, trickling gently from a small cave in the rock, which is 
covered with a smooth and downy moss. It has formed a pool four 
feet deep, against which ' a modern wall is built, to check its over- 
flowing. After oozing through an orifice in the wall, it falls into a 
wooden trough, placed there for cattle. In the winter it overflows, 
' and finds its way, in a thin stream, through the glen to the sea. 
The French had possession of Ithaca in 1798, and the rocks of the 
Arethusan fountains are covered with republican inscriptions. 

Who also Has not heard of the Castalian spring on Mount Par- 
nassus, in which the priestess of Delphos laved her limbs, and 
from which she was supposed to derive her inspiration ? Of the 
former magnificence of the city and temple which in ancient times 
occupied this site not a vestige can now be discovered; but Parnassus 
still rears its rocky summit to the sky, and the Castalian spring 
still pours forth its sparkling waters ( 



" The shrine hath shrunk ! but thou — unchanged art thou ! 

Mount of the voice and vision, robed with dreams ! 
Unchanged, and rushing through the radiant air, 

With thy dark waving pines, and flashing streams, 
And all thy founts of song ! Their bright course seems 

AVith inspiration yet ; and each dim haze, 
Or golden cloud, which floats around thec, seems 

As with its mantle veiling from our gaze 
The mysteries of the past, the gods of elder days ! " 

A small shallow basin on the margin of the rill is pointed out as 
the bath of the Pythoness, which is fed by the cascade descending 
through a cleft of Parnassus, as the snow on its summit is dissolved. 
This probably accounts for the extreme coldness of the water. The 
poetic expression, " Castalian dew," refers to the spray of the 
cascade. In accordance with the common practice of er-ecting 
edifices for Christian worship on the spots consecrated by the tra- 
ditions and myths of the elder creed, a chapel, dedicated to St. 
John, now rises by the side of the Castalian spring, the picturesque- 
ncss of which is further increased by a large fig-tree, which pro- 
duces an agreeable shade, and a profusion of flowering shrubs and 
trailing or pendant ivy. 

In the desert of Northern Arabia may still be observed some of 
the springs at which the Israelites halted in their long and toilsome 
journey from Egypt to Palestine, still shaded by a few palms, and 
objects of contention to the wild tribes who wander from oasis to 
oasis with their flocks and herds. Sometimes the water is bitter 
and brackish; and we read in the Mosaic narrative, that "when 
they came to Marah, they could not drink of the waters, for they 
were bitter." The juice of a plant, however, rendered them 
palatable; There is reason for supposing the spot mentioned to be 
the spring Hawarah, a small basin of brackish and rather bitter 
water, near which Dr. Eobinson found several bushes of a low- 
growing, thorny plant, producing red berries of an acid flavour, 
which are found a corrective to the unpleasant qualities of the 
water. "And they came to Elini, where were twelve wells of 
water, and threescore and ten palm'trees." This spot has been 
identified with Wady Gharandel, a slight depression in the wide 
desert, with a copious spring in the. bottom, producing a small 
rivulet, and surrounded by date-palms, tamarisks, aud acacias. 
Though twelve wells cannot be traced at present, the circumstance 
does not militate against the identification of Elim with Wady 
Gharandel, as wells are frequently filled up by the drifting of 
the sand. 

In the upper part of the Valley of Jehoshaphat is a spring 
dedicated to the Virgin, the waters of which flow through a sub- 
terranean channel cut in the solid rock into the Pool of Siloam, an 
artificial reservoir, fifty- three feet long by eighteen broad. From 
thence the water is led off to irrigate the gardens and orchards in 
the valley. The waters of this spring exhibit the remarkable 
phenomenon of flowing at intervals, in a manner analogous to the 
flux and reflux of the tides of the ocean. Jerome first called 
attention to the circumstance, towards the close of the fourth 
century; but most modern travellers have discredited the story. 
Among the inhabitants of Jerusalem, however, the belief in the 
ebb and flow of the water is universal ; and Dr. Eobinson was 
enabled, a few years ago, to verify it by his own observations. 

"As we were preparing to measure the basin of. the upper 
fountain," says he, "and explore, the passage leading from it, my 
companion was standing on the lower step, with one foot on it, and 
the other on a loose stone lying in the basin. All at once he per- 
ceived the water running into his shoe ; and, supposing the stone 
had rolled, he withdrew his foot to the step, which, however, was 
also covered with water. This instantly excited our curiosity ; and 
we now perceived the water rapidly bubbling up from under the 
lower step. In less than five minutes it had risen in the basin 
nearly or quite a foot, and we could hear it gurgling off through 
the interior passage. In ten minutes more it had ceased to flow, 
and the water in the basin was again reduced to its former level. 
Thrusting my staff in under the lower step, whence the water 
appeared to come, I found that there was here a large hollow 
space ; but no further examination could be made without 
removing the steps. Meanwhile, a woman of Kefi Selwau came to 
wash at the fountain. She was accustomed to frequent the place 
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every clay; and from her wo loarnt that the flowing of the water 
occurs at irregular intervals — sometimes two or three times a day, 
and sometimes, in summer, once in two or three days. She said, 
she had seen the fountain dry, and men and flocks, dependent 
upon it, gathered around and suffering from thirst; when all at 
once the water would begin to boil up from under the steps, and 



(as she said) from the bottom in the interior part, and flow off in a 
copious stream." 

The Pool of SUoani may therefore be classed among ebbing and 
flowing wells, of which some examples are found in England,' 
though, the phenomenon does not appear to have ' any regular 
periodicity. 



THE MALAYAN SUN. BEAR. 

(helarctos malayanus.) .. 



Not many years have elapsed since the appearance of a dancing bear, 
with the indispensable accompaniment of a monkey, was by no means 
an uncommon occurrence in the streets of London. But the march 
of progress has introduced new police acts, and before these many of 
the sights and sounds familiar to our childhood have either wholly 
disappeared, or become very unfrequent. None appear to have 
succumbed more completely to the strong hand of the law than our 
shaggy friend, Bruin. Punch occasionally gets an audience together 
at the corner of some side street, where the old jokes appear to have 
lost none of their piquancy; the Fantoccini, with its wonderful 
dancing skeleton that falls to pieces, and throws its head up to the 
top of the stage in such a surprising manner, is still to be seen now 
and then in our thoroughfares ; the monkeys even have held their 
ground to a certain exteut, but the bear and the camel, the most 
wonderful of our early street reminiscences, appear to have departed 
for ever. 

Our children can only make the acquaintance of these animals in 
menageries and zoological gardens ; but here we have abundanoe of 
evidence that the ursine race has not lost one particle of its popu- 
larity — the bear-pit is always surrounded by a delighted troop of 
youngsters, watching with the greatest interest the uncouth move- 
ments of the shaggy brutes which often look like a burlesque upon 
human actions, and enticing them up to their uncomfortable position 
at the top of the pole by the irresistible temptation of half a bun. 
But if the rising generation have some just cause for regret that 
their street opportunities of picking up a knowledge of natural 
history are somewhat curtailed, this disadvantage is certainly 
more than compensated for by the facilities afforded by the 
zoological gardens of the present day. Here, instead of the 
wandering showman with Ms scanty troop of animals, they may 
visit a magnificent collection of the rarest and most interesting 
creatures from all quarters of the globe; and for a guide in their 
inspection, instead of the "History of Three Hundred Animals," 
which was almost the only attainable zoological reading of our 
younger days, there are innumerable handbooks, of various degrees 
of excellence, which furnish the reader with the most recent informa- 
tion on the natural history of the animal creation. 

The common bear of Europe (Ursus arctos), like all his relatives 
in the northern regions of the earth, is clothed, as is well known, 
with a thick coat of long, shaggy hair, which serves to protect him 
from the severe cold to which he is so frequently exposed. But the 
bears inhabiting the countries lying between the tropics are usually 
destitute of this shaggy covering, and present'a sleek and comfortable 
appearance, which contrasts favourably with the rough exterior of 
our northern species. This is, however, by no means universally the 
case, for some of the bears from hot climates are as shaggy as their 
northern brethren, but these appear generally to inhabit mountainous 
districts, where they are exposed to considerable cold, •. 

Of the short-haired bears of the Eastern Archipelago, for which 
Dr. Horsfield has proposed the formation of a genus, which he calls 
Helarctos, or sun-bear, from its tropical habitation, two species are 
known. One of these, the Malayan sun-bear (Helarctos Malayanus), 
was first described by Sir Stamford Raffles, in the year 1821 ; and 
a specimen of it appears to have been brought to England about two 
years previously. This bear is found in the peninsula of Malacca, 
in the kingdom of Pegu, and in the islands of Java and Sumatra. 
It is called bmang by the Malays, a name which has a singular 
resemblance to our English bruin. The second species, the 
Bornean sun-bear (Helarctos cwyspilus), considered by some zoolo- 
gists as a mere variety of the Malayan bear, is found in the great 
island of Borneo, and was described by Dr. Horsfield in 1825, 



from a specimen then living in the Royal Menagerie in the Tower, oj? 
London, of the habits of which he gives a most interesting account. 
Both these species present a very striking similarity in form and 
colouring; both are of a deep glossy black, with the muzzle yellowish 
brown, and both have a large pale mark on the chest ; but this in 
the Malayan bear is of a white colour, and usually takes'the form of 
an irregular crescent, whilst in the Bornean species it is almost ' 
square and of deep orange colour. 

From the nothern'bear, and especially from the great white bear 
of the'arctic regions (Thalassarctos maritimus),. which appears in its 
structure as in its habitation to present the greatest contrast with 
these tropical species, the Malayan and Bornean bears are especially 
distinguished by the great breadth of the skulh, the portion occupied 
by the brain being almost globular, whilst in/the northern species it 
is more oblong. . In, their manners and disposition, also, these 
animals contrast most favourably with their polar relative, and in a 
less degree with the intervening species. - Dr. Horsfield has drawn 
a pleasing parallel..between the two extremes. ' "The polar bear," 
• he says, "lives in the most distant regions of the north, near the 
ooean, among ice and tempests. Its food is exclusively of an - 
animal nature, and is supplied by fishes, seals, and the carcases 
of whales. It passes more than half the year in a torpid slate, and 
when it avakes exhibits an unconquerable ferocity of disposition. 
Although. repeatedly taken in a young state, no individual has 
ever been even partially domesticated. . The voyages to the 
northern regions abound with accounts. of its courage and 
fierooness. It has often been found a dangerous and destructive 
enemy to man. The Helarctos, on the contrary, inhabits the most 
delightful and fertile regions of the globe. The range both of the 
Malayan and Bornean species appears to be, limited to within a few 
degrees of the equator, and it is therefore with propriety designated 
as the equinoctial bear. Its food is almost exclusively .vegetable," 
and it is often attracted to the society of man, by its fondness for 
the young protruding summits of the cocoa-nut trees. It appears 
therefore, not unfrequently at the villages, and has in many 
instanoes been taken and made to submit to the confinements of a 
domestic life." It is to be observed, however, that the bears, 
although belonging to the order of carnivorous animals, generally 
subsist to a great extent upon vegetables, and that the polar bear is ' 
perhaps the only species confined exclusively to a flesh diet. The 
fondness of these animals for honey is proverbial, and the tropical 
species are not only endowed with the same taste, but appear to 
have many opportunities for indulging it. Several species of wild bees 
inhabit those favoured regions, and the bears will climb the highest 
trees with great agility in search of the sweet stores laid up. by 
those industrious creatures, in devouring which their tongues, which 
are long, slender and flexible, appear to be of great service to them. 

One remarkable peculiarity of these bears" consists in the loose 
fleshy structure of the upper lip, which is capable of being protruded 
in the form of a short proboscis. When any article of food is held 
a little way beyond his reach; the animal will frequently extend 
this, as if to seize it, expanding his nostrils and moving his nose at 
the same time, in a manner which, as' Dr. Horsfield observes, is very 
ludicrous. In this respect, however, the Malayan and Bornean bears 
are greatly surpassed by a species from the continentof India, called 
the Juggler's bear (Proclahts labiatus), from its being carried about 
for exhibition by the Indian jugglers. In its general structure this 
species very closely resembles its insular relatives, but still presents 
sufficient differences to have caused the formation of a separate genus 
for its reception, to which, from the great extensibility of the lips, 
the name of Prochilus has been given. Unlike the sun-bears,' this 



